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A RESIGNATION AND A LOSS 


HE resignation of Clifford J. Laube, as Associate Editor of 

SPIRIT and a member of the Board of Directors of THE CaTH- 
otic Poetry Society OF AMERICA, was sorrowfully accepted just prior 
to the printing of our last issue. In May, then, there could be no notice 
of this very distinct loss to both the magazine and the Society. Al- 
though poets, perhaps more keenly than others, recognize the truth that 
“in every parting there is a taste of death,” we do not purpose to write 
here what may have undertones of an obituary. Mr. Laube will be ab- 
sent “from the councils” but in a sense he is doubtless more alive now 
that, as he explained, he has divested himself of the burdens of editorial, 
critical and administrative work in order that he may more freely and 
uninterruptedly devote himself to the creative. For in creating, as he, 
the poet, has so admirably done in the past despite many other demands 
on his time, he will continue to participate in that very living force 
which impels men to the contemplation of absolute beauty. 

What Helen C. White has called “the serene pages” of SPIRIT do 
not show, of course, very much that goes on below the surface, for they 
are like that part of an iceberg visible above the sea. Yet it should be 
obvious to even those who think little about it that Mr. Laube’s contribu- 
tion to SPIRIT has been of incalculable value. This is measured in his 
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ten years of service, performed as a volunteer with that intangible re- 
ward which comes from knowledge of work well done and the further 
knowledge that the work is eminently worth doing because its ends in 
themselves are beneficial both to poetry in general and to poets in par- 
ticular. Mr. Laube was an inevitable choice as associate editor when the 
Society first launched SPIRIT; he has proven the wisdom of that choice 
consistently and generously. 

Behind the scenes, there has been for him, as for his associates, many 
burdens on which we do not intend to elaborate. But certainly among 
these can be counted the natural disappointments which no undertak- 
ing can escape—disappointments, however, which require more than the 
usual fortitude to bear when they are oftentimes provided by those 
from whom should justly come unfailing support. The man bears them 
philosophically. But the poet suffers, because precisely those very quali- 
ties which he must consistently employ in his work as poet-—must, at 
least subconsciously, be affected. Again, as Mr. Laube so well recognizes, 
the poet is always in danger of being swallowed up in his capacities as 
editor and critic. 

Mr. Laube gave himself unstintingly in the latter capacities and 
more drainingly to the latter role than to any other. He is always actu- 
ated not only by an intense and remarkable love for poetry itself but by 
a very acute and real sympathy for those in whom many others would 
fail to see the first spark of talent. Extending his efforts beyond the im- 
mediate range of SPIRIT itself, he has zealously lent himself to that part 
of the Society’s program concerned with the encouragement of its mem- 
bers in the writing of poetry, and always better poetry. Never lacking 
in his genuine admiration for those who have succeeded as poets, he is 
perhaps most interested in aiding the young aspirants. At least this has 
been foremost in many of his endeavors. 

His resignation obviously then is a distinct loss to SPIRIT in times 
which have their own meed of discouragements and difficulties. We can 
appreciate the fact that he will be better able, with self-assumed rather 
than routinely-assigned work, to enrich American poetry with his own 
long-admired contributions and we are convinced, too, that he will not 
be able to deny himself when another needs his help. Meanwhile, if for 
no other reason than his unproven unselfishness, he deserves the grati- 
tude of the Society and SPIRIT family and we are confident that we 
speak in its common voice when we wish him unbounded and rewarding 
success in all that he undertakes both in and out of the poetic field. In 
that field, in SPIRIT itself, he has left a rich heritage and a splendid, 
still living and forceful example. 
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ANNIVERSARY 


Another year—and I am twenty-five, 

young still with hope in finalness of Spring, 

and this is good past all mute wondering 

of what could be; being so much alive, 

the world’s heart pounds in me as Adam drives 
prime life through unsapped loins, and David sings, 
and God is young again: there is no thing 

fails in the pulse of love-life to survive. 


Now do not say, as one who sips at truth, 
“Beware of mischief: Time is in your blood 
to poison hope and turn the wells of youth.” 


You only warn me who have understood 
but half of a halfness, part of one small part— 
the world is safe in keeping: keep it, heart. 
KEVIN SULLIVAN. 


STATE OF MIND 


This is a land where leaves are always falling 
From windy trees through leagues of rainy air, 
A place of pilgrims unknown bells are calling 
To old and soothing rituals of prayer. 
Compassion is the sun that warms it only 

A thread of summer. All its hills are steep; 
And there are weathers when the lost and lonely 
Covets no braver certainties than sleep. 


But slowly through the ripe, unhurried seasons 

That half instinctive gesture of the heart 

Before an altar deepens, comes on reasons 

Stronger than all assuagement, till a part 

Of the patterned earth has steadied and grown plain. 

Then from the spires of Heaven, the plunging notes, 

Cleaving the world’s shadows, the world’s rain, 

Summon me home with welcome in their throats. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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IN EXTREMIS 


St. James, hover near him 
with God’s flaming sword, 
while he is annealed 

in the Name of the Lord. 


Lay blaze to the evil 
his gaze saw each day, 
while Jesus is wiping 
the hot tears away. 


From ears sear the singing 
of sirens there stored, 

and soothe with a Name 
as of oil being poured. 


From nose smoke whatever 
rank perfumes there were, 
and waft in the freshness 


of incense and myrrh. 


As the lips of the prophet, 
tip live-coals to his, 

to utter and taste Him, 
how sweet the Lord is. 


Brand out all wrongdoing 
his hands ever tried, 

for Jesus to draw 

to the wound in His side. 


With heat clean the mire 
from feet gone astray, 

to feel the soft footprints 
of Jesus the Way. 


And light him through darkness 
with God’s sword of flame, 
at peace and all-healed now 
In good Jesus’s Name. 
FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 

















FILIAL DEITY 


O Unbeginning’s Unbegun 

How oddly stands Thy name of Son! 
And yet more strange the twin of it: 
Unkindled Fire’s Light Unlit. 


Not by lips but through a Wing 

Wert Thou pronounced the Holy Thing: 
The Mean Unique Who reconciled 

Mere Unbeginningness and Child. 


With stellar thought and solar heart 
Isaiah termed Thee; yet Thou art 
In Seed announced, in Babe proclaimed, 
The Lone Unnamable’s Unnamed. 
FRANCIS CARLIN. 


STILL KEEP THE SNOW 


The world may plunder me at will 
Of almost all I call my own: 


The late light slanting up the hill, 
Music’s melancholy undertone. 


What were these beside the sound 

Of one lost word the wind might keep 

Of yours; your shadow that still makes the ground 
Silver and soft and full of sleep? 


Of what remains I still would hold 
These two: the promise of the falling night 
That makes an end to all tales told 
And dulls the mind and drowns the sight; 


And I would sleep where night by night 
The snow will thicken where I lie, 
Lest even there my aching sight 
Might seek your shadow on the sky. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 
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DARK REAPING 


Summer crops grew heavy, strong and grim with hate, 
Autumn stored a harvest to intimidate; 
Winter, always frugal, treasured under ice 
all the bitter fragments of man’s sacrifice. 
When the Spring awakens, earth shall know indeed 
what is lost forever by the sterile seed. 

MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS. 


ADDRESS UNKNOWN 


Without warning the wind leaves the spruces; the auroras flame and 
fade; 

Libra reigns in the kingdom of stars; 

The cold moon sleeps in the breast on an eastern hill. 


We are climbing to the last plateau, 

To the last level where we may turn and gaze into the valley. 

Our feet slip on the stones, spectral fractions of an age before geometry, 

Yet we walk easily, lithely, knowing the way that leads upward, out- 
ward 

And from which there is no turning back. 


So constrained is the night 

We hear the sanguinary fox breathe in the musky cave of his mating 

The whisper of hungry wings as the owl fled, resentful of us, intrude-s 
on his assignation with death. 


Ah! Death is abroad this night. 

He may stand with us on this crumbling ledge 

Or, wearying of our stern pace, linger at a shadowed turning. 
The mind has already crossed the threshold of a world of blue air, 
Striking the flint that will illuminate the corridors of space. 


Therefore, lest you forget us and the words we have written, 

Not many words, 

Not always the right words, 

We record the thoughts of this final coursing, 

To be posted to you over the uncensored air waves of a dissolved universe. 
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Now, at this moment, we are kinsmen to stars; 
They have slipped from their azure masks, 
The way is bright at our feet. 


And the lights, the beloved, the regretted lights of our valley, 
Are candles a thistledown wind shall snuff out 
At the appointed time. 


Do not answer this. 
Our names have lately been written in the ledgers of time, 
Address unknown. 

JOSEPHINE LOUISE BYRNE. 


WEAPON AGAINST BEELZEBUB 


Belial or Beelzebub 

with whom perforce you tussle 
(sensing the ache and strain upon 
the ghostly muscle) 

may find a quick defeat 

in your hushed breath 

which waits to hear 

between the battle and the death 
the swift, unerring beat 

some sharp mid-winter’s day 

of silver and unvintaged sleet. 


Prince and potentate 

who plan to lure 

the undivine desire 

to a sure 

gestation 

may find frustration 

in the heart held still 

by the silent sound 

of great catalpa flowers 

bruised on the ground. 
SISTER MARY MAURA, S.S.N.D. 
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THAT EARLY LOVE 


That early love, too unrestrained a blaze 

To suffer, though it drew, the brash approach; 
Whose brilliance blinded the enchanted gaze, 
Whose incandescence, at the unguarded touch, 
Swept bare the heart, and perished of the famine, 
Is all put out, forgotten, far away; 

The light is tolerable now, and human, 

The welcome warmth sufficient to the day. 


Nothing is lost; when temporary dark 
Obscures the comfort of essential sun, 
A tremulous pinprick in the sable arc, 
Among night’s thousand eyes, a single one, 
Remains, remote and intimate, to prove, 
Aeons away, the light outlives the love. 
CAROLYN WILSON LINK. 


TO A MOTHER SLEEPING 


You look so young, I hardly can believe 
Between us one succession has been whiled; 
Far more, as if reversed, do I conceive 


Myself the mother, you the tired child. 


For, even in repose, the gayety 

That crisps your mouth recalls once how I pumped 
A skipping rope and counted—one, two, three— 
And you, with washing in the wringer, jumped. 


Your charcoal hair, refusing to blow white 

Piles thick and curly like a pretty boy’s, 

Yet you have stood the watch with death at night 
For me and always added to my joys. 


Forever seeing you, the young and true, 
In time and out I will remember you. 
MARCIA NICHOLS HOLDEN. 














TO MARGARET 


A birthday to keep, 
An errand to go— 
You caper and dance 
Like a flutter of snow. 


An atom of laughter, 
You twinkle and bound, 

As noiseless as starlight, 
As instant as sound. 


The candles are wisping, 
The cake is alight— 

As a kiss on a petal 
Your airy delight. 


For the Spirit who made you 
Has cherished you so, 
His breath is your footstep 
Wherever you go. 
HELEN M. MC CADDEN. 


ABBA, FATHER 


Father in Heaven, I had watched him turning, 
Alone and lonely, to the mountainside 
Night after night. I was afraid. I was afraid of learning 
What he did there until the morningtide. 
I had heard him pronounce a name over and over, 
Saying it like a secret for a child to hear, 
Like a homing song in the dusk where the lonely hover. 
I had a fear of listening. I had a fear. 
The cowards climb no windy peaks of prayer, 
Only the strong assail the precipice— 
And only they who go alone will dare 
In the starless night to stare down the abyss: 
These are the sons of God: nor need to see, 
Till the other side of the stars, what they shall be. 
SISTER MARY ST. VIRGINIA, B.V.M. 
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WIDE DOORS UNLOCKED 


I 


If one who owns a city 

is poor in heart, and blind, 

and one who owns a mountain 

is higher in his mind, 

then so are poor made poorer 

content with roof and dole 

and richer, drinking deeper 

from the Rock that makes them whole. 


II 
As light heart sees all lightest, 
and dark heart sees all black, 
so are the blessed more blessed; 
so dull ones, cursing, lack 
the free high will of giving, 
and, giving, find the gift. 
Oh, pity the ones in darkness 
with one locked latch to lift! 


Il 


The cruelty of weapon, 

the act of dark deeds won, 
the empty eyes of silence 
that let the crime be done, 
oh, You, with many crosses, 
can even You count losses 
of these, each wayward son! 


IV 
A stranger raced within his mind, 
an urchin tore his heart. 
He ran away, but these were ones 
from whom he could not part. 


He danced and drank the stolen mirth, 
and begged a little more, 

and, like a child in travail, he 

knocked on another’s door. 











And, in the silent darkness, where 
the fear and alien roam, 
he sought the self afar, afar, 
and could not find his home, 
and even healed a bit by day, 
he went the other way. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


LINES OCCASIONED BY WAR 


The sky has grown too small, 
The ground too thin; 

There isn’t world enough 
For living in. 


There’s not enough of rocks, 
Nor sea, nor air, 
And shortly there will be 
No death to spare. 
JOHN ROBERT QUINN. 


IT WAS LATER THAN HE THOUGHT 


He was not rankled by the solitude 
Of the darkened room, the bitter pill and drink, 
The bed-dimensioned space, the parceled food; 
And strange, with so much time, he did not think 
Of work undone forever now, perhaps, 
Of pledges canceled, the forgiving kiss not given; 
Nor hope for health, nor fear a worse relapse, 
Nor charge his soul with sins still left unshriven. 
When the wounded hours clotted not at all, 
And broken whisperings upon the stairs 
Announced that death was waiting in the hall, 
He did not cry nor curse nor say his prayers; 
No time nor room for thought where he had lain 
Bedded and posted by the jealous pain. 

HELEN HUREAU. 
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THE ELEVENTH HOUR FRIEND 


I am a hostess to tomorrow 

(The wind comes first; and then the din of drums) 
By purpling the young green grapes with sorrow 

And loving the stranger before he comes. 


Smiles fall on all as the snow at night. 
The eleventh hour friend I have yet to meet 
Will share the love, when my hair is white, 
With those who think my dark hair sweet. 
NAOMI GILPATRICK. 


BEDTIME IN NEW ENGLAND 


Day, having done its worst and best 
And faded in the stubborn west, 
Gives place to peace and candlelight 
Succeeded by the deeper night. 
Folding my hours of work away, 

My thimble on the shelf I lay 

And climb the shadowed stairs to see 
My bed hold welcome arms to me. 


Most cogent of all argument 

The cosy contour of content: 

These posts that, deaf to pride or shame, 
Support foursquare the sturdy frame; 

The faithful springs, the depth of mattress, 
Forming a firm yet yielding buttress; 

And smooth, white sheets that, cool and fresh 
As clouds, reprieve my fragile flesh 

From contact with the alien wool 

Of blankets, warm and worshipful. 


Here toil is ended, cares depart: 
With limbs at rest and tranquil heart, 
I count gray, legendary sheep, 
And pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
FRANCES HIGGINSON SAVAGE. 











WHITE GATE 


The dead I know. Their feet 
Have worn the grass 
To ribbons of dust 


Where lovers pass. 


The apple blossoms lean 
Familiar grace 

And intimate peace 
Around the place. 


There love keeps open house 
And swinging gate 
And never will say 
“How late! How late!” 
DOROTHY WORTHINGTON BUTTS. 


CITY CLOCKS 


Midnight: a neighbor’s clock, with tone 
All tremulous and worn, 
Begins to conjure up alone 


The hour when I was born. 


Another and another chime 

Take up the witching cry 

And echo back and forth through time 
The hour when I shall die. 


As all my life stands out in trance, 
Arrayed in shimmering sound, 
The voices vanish: and at once 
The darkness is profound. 


But listen, listen! Off somewhere, 

Morning and leaves and light, 

A cuckoo’s far pure forest air 

Comes faintly through the night. 
ELIZABETH BOHM. 
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TO AN INFANT, ONE DAY OLD 


I, who have loved your mother since her birth, 

Have in imagination carried you 

Beneath my heart, and would have welcomed too 

The fertile pain that brought you to the earth, 

Could I have shared it, holding as I do, 

Like a candle in the night, against the wrack 

Of so much death, against the mammoth black 

Shadows of nations locked in lethal strife 

The thought of your strong eager little life. 
DOROTHY HOBSON. 


STREET SONG 


Not Abelard and Heloise, 

Not Aucassin and Nicolette, 

No... we, my dear, are not of these, 
The timeless—or, at least, not yet... 


But man and woman in a street 
That ends in Time, where it began, 
Where such as meet us know they meet 


A mortal woman and a man... 


It being so with us, my dear, 

Our names but syllables that reach 
From one year to another year, 

And not the tongue of deathless speech, 


I say the name I know you by, 
Over and over, in our time, 
Beneath our curved and limited sky, 
And hear it meet my own and chime 
Such mortal sweetness in a rhyme, 
Indeed, it may .. . it may .. . not die. 
DAVID MORTON. 











COMFORT AT NIGHT 


Hush, my little one, love is a light, 

Love my shield between you and the night. 

Heed not my heart lest you should hear 

You are the comfort, I am the fear. 
MARY-VIRGINIA ROSENFELD. 


AFTER READING POETRY TO A CLASS 


The bell rings 

and the room rustles 
and I gather up books 
and go into the office. 


There are times when a door should be shut 
or the back turned to it if open, 

times to face a window 

when only sky is beyond 


Footsteps out in the hall 

are detached, their sound in stillness 
making detachment more, 

and blurred voices louder 

than when they are listened to— 

an index of isolation 


After a ship has been followed 
farthest a bird travels 

think how a gull returns 
swooping, diving shoreward; 
after a stone is dropped 

in a pond’s brown quiet water 
how slow circles spread 

wider, wider, wider... 


Once a bell rings 
let the door be shut on the voices. 
EARL DANIELS. 
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COULD WE BUT SEE 


Now we who built our dreams upon a dream 

Must face the dawn, dew-silent, slowly breaking, 

And with the first thin silver-threaded gleam 

Know the reluctant agony of waking. 

On tenuous filaments of dreams, distended, 

Our own small dreams were placed, like words unspoken, 
But now the Master Dream has sharply ended, 

Its filaments far shattered, crystal-broken. 


Yet if our dreams have come to something less 
Than we had hoped, my love, be not too sure 
That we have cause for sorrow or distress; 
Perhaps their very substance will endure 
And even now lies folded in our hand 
Could we but see—could we but understand. 
MAE WINKLER GOODMAN. 


"*$O FETTERED FAST WE ARE’’ 


Ever this chasm between us, 

My friend—ofttimes as stranger 
Even my nearest. Too cautious 
I am of arrow danger— 

Too breathless my hope, to brave 
Some gust from unknown cave 
Blowing me back too far 

To see you as you are. 


Then in some singing stillness 
My calling seems your tone, 
Close as God’s very closeness— 
Your loneliness, my own. 


Wherefrom this mystery? 

Not body, which senses rule; 
Not brain, that thinks me fool! 
Come to the brink and see 
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What form that is my form 

Can reach you, waiting, warm— 
Inspire in you belief, 

Or carry aloft your grief. 


Coming, though still feebly 

This inmost contriving man 

Is all of me that can 

Love always fearlessly, 

And I shall walk thereby 

Some dawn, above this dry 

Breach of prides and idols— 

This void that spirit annuls— 

With you in fresh meadows of thought 

Where the peace of the world is wrought. 
CLARE LYON HARDMAN. 


SPRINGTIME ON THE OHIO 


Springtime on the river is wonder with alarm— 
Immensity of waters, imminence of storm: 

Shadows of the highlands like black and broken glass, 
Charging of the current when clumsy barges pass; 
Yellow hoard of plundered migratory mud, 

Pouring of the paddles in a golden flood; 

Raiding of the furrows readied for the wheat— 

O the harvest of the river is bitter bread and meat. 


Springtime on the river is majesty and wrath— 

Sun in splendor breaching a leaden-clouded path: 

Shuddering of bridges troubled in a dream, 

Challenge of a rooster swirling down the stream; 

Preening of a pigeon above a flooded floor, 

Shanty boats a-pitching beside a sagging door; 

Rashness of a rowboat brushing top of trees— 

O the gamble and the glory when rivers rush the seas. 
LOUIS J. SANKER. 
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THE POET’S PRAYER* 


By Joun S. MIDDLETON 


S THE representative of the Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, I bring to THe CaTHo.ic Poetry Society 
or America, celebrating this dual anniversary, His Excellency’s con- 
gratulations and blessing. Ad multos annos, multumque, et felicissimos. 
His Excellency’s blessing comes to you with special efficacy today, the 
twenty-eighth anniversary of his ordination to the holy priesthood. 
As the substitute for the principal speaker expected on this occasion, 
I should like to reflect with you on the Poet’s Prayer. For inspiration 
and direction we turn to the wisdom of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

It will seem strange to some that the Angelic Doctor be introduced 
for the guidance of the Catholic poet. Admittedly, St. Thomas Aquinas 
is the incomparable champion of philosophical wisdom, theological wis- 
dom and mystical wisdom. But, has he any appreciation of the poet’s 
insight? Too often he is regarded as an icy abstractionist who revels 
only in the speculations of the ideal order. The poet’s passion for the 
concrete in the real order seems to have escaped the Saint’s acute exam- 
ination. Witness the mistaken reference to the epistemology and psy- 
chology of St. Thomas made by Robert Sencourt in his latest work 
entitled Carmelite and Poet—A Framed Portrait of Saint John of the 
Cross. 

We should not be surprised to find in the existentialism of St. 
Thomas an understanding of the poet’s contact with reality. In the 
writings of the saint we meet eleven names for scientific or rational 
knowledge. There are nineteen different designations for sympathetic 
and experimental knowledge. As Gilby remarks: “The very terms 
press to be applied to poetic experience.” Some of the terms used to 
describe the poet’s sympathetic knowledge speak for themselves—cog- 
nitio affectiva, notitia experimentalis, per contactum, per unionem, per 
amorem, ex intimo sui, per connaturalitatem, per deiformem contem- 
plationem. This is knowledge through nearness to the concrete sub- 
sistent reality and not only through an abstract concept of the uni- 
versal form in things. Who more than St. Thomas insists that only the 
individual is formally real and that intellectual knowledge of the in- 
dividual is more complete than intellectual knowledge of the universal, 
as such. St. Thomas loves all that is. He enfolds the real with a pure 
passion. This viewpoint should make him the friend of every true poet. 


* Dr. Middleton delivered this address at the celebration of SPIRIT’S tenth anni- 
versary and the Society's thirteenth on May 14.—The Editors. 
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Our age of frantic activism and noisy agitation needs the calm in- 
sight of the poet’s silence. The Catholic poet should have a clearer 
vision by reason of his Christian vitality, even when he writes poetry 
that is not explicitly religious. The supernatural life of the Christian 
does not make him less natural or less human, in himself or in his ap- 
preciations. The divine life of grace, an accident in nature, can make 
its recipient perfectly natural and perfectly human, altogether real. 
The Christian lawyer, physician, statesman, economist, etc., should 
bring to fullest fruitfulness his natural gifts in these temporal vocations, 
because he is a Christian. The natural powers of the soul, enriched by 
Christian life, receive renewed energy and enjoy richer fulfilment. 
So too, with the Christian poet. His natural intelligence is illumined 
by faith and the Spirit’s wisdom. In this supernal light he sees reality 
and his poetic genius becomes creative. The affective appropriation 
by a loving intelligence of that which és opens the eyes of the soul to the 
inner beauty of all that exists. 


And for all this, nature is never spent; 

There lives the dearest freshness deep down things; 

And though the last lights of the black West went 

Oh, morning, at the brown brink eastward, springs— 
Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 

World broods with warm breast and with ah! bright wings. 


Thus, the poet’s deepening mind lives in the love of “immenser worlds.” 

It should be evident, then, that the Christian life of the poet needs 
nourishment if he is to sing perfectly of God, man and the universe of 
things. The poet’s spiritual bread will be his life of prayer. 

The prayer proper to the poetic soul is contemplation, aptly de- 
scribed as the art of love. Perhaps it can be best understood in terms 
of the life of charity described by St. Thomas as a kind of friendship. 
The Spirit of God, one with the poet’s soul in friendship’s enduring bond, 
is the intimate personal object of the poet’s lasting love. The “Most 
Real Being” is the poet’s Friend. To Him, the poet gives informal, lov- 
ing attention. The poet’s contemplation is that refined, concentrated 
and direct union with God by love, described so well by St. Augustine, 
St. Gregory, St. Bernard and St. Thomas Aquinas. The poet has special 
aptitude for this kind of prayer because his gift empowers him to appre- 
ciate the nearness of the real. This love for God Who is Light gives the 
poet’s soul new eyes to understand God better and all that is of God. 
The world and life are different now and the poet’s song more beautiful. 
“Come and see” was Wisdom’s invitation to two eager men who wanted 
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to know where the God-man lived. “Come and see” is the Spirit’s call 
to the poet from within, and from without. If the poet comes with 
prayerful love he will see with Wisdom’s eyes and his poetry will reveal 
the creative power of Him, Whom we adoringly call “Creator Spiritus.” 

The sympathetic knowledge of poetic experience receives a super- 
natural impetus from that compassion that is born of contemplation. 
The eyes of human friendship infallibly lead to humane compassion. 
How much more the contemplative love of friendship with God! Con- 
templation is the dynamic of a divine compassion and a perfect humane- 
ness. The soul of the Christian poet is delicately compassionate, and 
this compassion infallibly brings him closer to the heart of all that is. 
This nearness to the real creates those poetic symbols through which the 
poet speaks the unutterable and tells us of transcendent truths. Poetry 
has a greater power than reason, wrote St. John of the Cross. By means 
of figures, comparisons and similitudes the poet allows something of that 
which he feels to overflow and utters secret mysteries from the abun- 
dance of the spirit. In poetry writes Maritain “we find indissolubly 
active the reality and the personal experience, the world and all the soul. 
In its creation feeling and meaning are led back to the heart.” 

Brief reflection on some simple Gospel scenes will teach the poet 
how to pray and how to feel and how to see and sing. It is significant 
that in the tenth chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel our Lord gives to a layman 
and laywomen the secrets of contemplation and compassion. In teach- 
ing the lawyer how to love God totally, the Master gives him the secret 
of contemplation. This love of God is genuine if it overflows in com- 
passion. This is the occasion for the great Parable of Compassion. The 
Good Samaritan “seeing, had compassion.” In the same chapter we have 
the familiar episode of Mary and Martha; Mary, contemplative; Martha, 
compassionately busy. It is suggested that after they dined, Martha was 
permitted the ecstasy of loving contemplation and Mary gladly busied 
herself about many things. The love of the “one thing necessary” pre- 
pares the soul to do “many things” well. 

Our Lady was the most contemplative of human persons. She was 
full of grace. She is the Spirit’s special friend. This nearness to God 
made the Mother of Grace the Queen of Compassion. The Annunciation 
is pre-eminently a mystery of nearness, a mystery of silence, a mystery 
of contemplation. The Mother of God finds her Friend within in a 
new way. 

“Thine eyes are as dove’s eyes besides what lies within. Dove's 
eyes, gentle, steadfast, faithful, loving, their gaze is fixed on Him alone, 
. - + Thou dost carry Him... in thy heart, Thy King Who is thine.” 
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Immediately after the Annunciation comes a mystery of compas- 
sion, the Visitation. And then, a great song—Magnificat anima mea 
Dominum. Mary at Cana shows how closely she lived to the real. Aware 
of her redemptive mission as the Mother of Sorrows, with three swords 
already in her heart, she suggests to her Son a way to gladden the hearts 
of merrymakers at a marriage feast. Water was changed into wine 
after the waterpots had been filled to overflowing. Such refined com- 
passion! Such exquisite sympathy! Such closeness to the concrete, the 
real, the natural, the human. 

Indeed charity is the light of contemplation and contemplation is 
the fire of compassion. Words of St. Augustine quoted by St. Thomas 
might have been spoken for the Catholic poet—‘In my meditation a fire 
shall flame forth.” The suggestion that the simplified prayer of contem- 
plation is the poet’s prayer has immediate practical reference to his in- 
spiration and his song. Union with God in charity teaches the poet the 
secret beauty of all that is. It is a share in the immense love and im- 
mense wisdom of Him Whose name is “I am Who am.” It will lead to 
the compassionate contemplation of nature and man. This is the com- 
pleteness of the poet’s ecstasy. 


The mountains high and fair, 

The lovely vale and grove, 

The sounding streams, the islets scattered there, 
The murmuring amorous breezes of the air, 
These are to me my love. 


The night still and serene 

Dawn with its wings of hue and sheen, 

The deserts sounding chord 

Like air that trembles still where music’s been— 


With these I feast on love. They are God’s board. 


Thus sang St. John of the Cross in The Spiritual Canticle. Charity! 
Contemplation! Compassion! This supernatural dynamism will inspire 
the poetic soul to answer the divine invitation that rises from God’s pres- 
ence and God’s image everywhere “to come and see” and then to sing His 
ecstasy of delight for the comfort of men in a world at war. 





SUMMER ADDRESSES—Since all expenses attached to mailing have trebled dur- 
ing the past years, we ask our readers who are to be away for the summer, not to ask 
that their SPIRIT mailing addresses be changed but, if possible, to make arrangements 
that the magazine be received at their homes and forwarded. Of course, we should be 
notified as promptly as possible of any permanent change of address. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Drink from the Rock, Selected Poems from SPIRIT, A Magazine of 
Poetry. With an introduction by Helen C. White. New York: The 
Catholic Poetry Society of America, Inc. $1.50. 


To read and reread a volume like this is to be reminded of how 
various is the ministry of poetry. It is not always the best poems that 
move one the most, and this is one justification of poetry magazines and 
of anthologies. The lesser poet with perhaps unwonted subject matter 
or a single felicitous phrase or some coincidence with the reader’s inter- 
ests may gratify deeply. And among the more gifted poets there are 
diversities of gifts: some interest by a uniqueness of style, in one case 
richness, in another economy; some by a wholly individual vision of 
life; some by their depth and some by their elevation or purity; some by 
pure lyricism; some by an exceptional compounding of all the varied 
and subtle resources of prosody—for too many of our poets are like an 
organist who would confine himself to a meager octave when he might 
learn to use all three banks of his manual and the pedals as well. Finally 
there are some (and these most rare) who interest by the miraculous 
flowering of the imagination in their work such as no art can explain. 

The readers of this collection will find some of all of these here. | 
found myself assigning poems to certain categories of subject matter, 
moreover. A whole group fell under the head of human episode and 
observation, and here I particularly valued “End of Innocence” by Helen 
F. Keith and “Quarrel” by Jean McDougall. But with these go poems 
by J. G. E. Hopkins, John Gilland Brunini (“Male Ward 2. . .”), James 
J. Galvin (“2?hotograph”) and Helen M. McCadden. Another group is 
made up of poems specially remarkable for craftsmanship, and here | 
class A. M. Sullivan’s “The Spectroscope” and Tom Boggs’ “Fiat,” be- 
sides work of David Morton. Joachim Smet’s “Rush Hour” and Sister 
Mary St. Virginia’s “Convent Cemetery” were hard to classify though 
similarly impressive. 

Of the “political” poems I could only give special appreciation to 
the poem of Margery Mansfield (for I suppose that “the darkening sky” 
refers to our public occasions) and to “In Immediate Danger” by Minna 
Gellert: 


Now everywhere men must account for themselves, 
For the unborn—for documents that have defied the dust. 


And of course everyone must enjoy the virtuosity of James J. Galvin’s 
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“Song of the Khaki Christ.” Passing to the theme of nature, poems by 
Daniel Smythe and Marianne LaCroix seem here to stand out. 

With a group I would call “pilgrimage” I reach two poems that are 
surely among the finest in the book: Alice Brown’s “Dear Gaffer Death” 
and Josephine Johnson’s “The Desert Years.” The latter teaches a deep 
secret with a moving diapason. And in the former not an apprentice 
but a master workman is wielding language to match a high mood. But 
there are other fine poems in this group by Joseph Joel Keith, Alice E. 
Clear, Grace Fallow Norton (“Wisdom for Hard Use”) and Jessica 
Powers (“Letter of Departure”). 

And finally there appear a number of notable poems dealing with 
Christ. The reviewer notes here poems by Sister Mary Ada, Robert 
Wayne, Thomas James Merton (“The Sponge Full of Vinegar”—a strik- 
ing piece of work), and Theodore Maynard (“Doomsday”). But the 
poems by Fray Angelico Chavez, John Duffy and William A. Donaghy 
struck me as peculiarly impressive. John Duffy bids the hungry poets 
of today who serve up 

every candied folly of the time, 
Fling all your paper passions in the fire, 
Nail up your door against a foolish going forth, 
And think... 


What Brightness makes the pearly north 
Shine like the silken lining of a shell? 


And like this poem the whole collection makes its affirmation against the 
doubts and maledictions of our time. But the Church as well as the 
world is admonished in these poems. Fray Angelico Chavez, paraphras- 
ing Scripture with singular felicity—and it is hard to do—lets out- 
raged Love rebuke us: 


O poor vine-warden 

loathe to watch one hour with me! .. . 
I come from treading grapes alone 

with painful beat, 

I trod my own 

painting a pattern for your feet. 

You are not sick nor dead, you sleep: 
the grapes you grow 

those shall you reap, 

none more. Arise, and let us go. 


In such poems art dissolves into grief and poetry into prayer. If poetry 
is “news of reality” this volume proclaims it—Amos N. Wilder. 
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The New Moon and Other Poems, by Alice M. P. Lanigan. Frances- 
town, N. H.: Marshall Jones Company. $2.00. 

Miss Lanigan writes without pretension of those familiar objects of 
poetry—autumn and the east wind, winter and the Christmas star, and 
does so with great feeling if not always with great success. Poetry has 
this in common with prayer, that it is a thing of silences. The poet says 
too little when he says too much, and in this regard the woman poet, for 
obvious reasons, must be triply cautious. There is always the danger 
that in attempting to exhaust the subject, the poet will only exhaust, per- 
haps exasperate the reader. The New Moon, itself an inexhaustible 
commonplace, does this at times. There are occasional lines in Miss Lani- 
gan’s work of striking promise, like “New York is epic too like Homer’s 
work”—and one almost expects that final thing to be said about New 
York that is waiting to be said, but the verse peters out into dated 
poeticisms. 

There is an acrostic among these verses on the name of Shakespeare, 
and one wonders if Miss Lanigan is aware of the fun she seems to be 
poking at herself (and her readers, too), endearing and commendable 
fun. After spelling out Shakespeare’s name with the initial letter of each 
line, she adds two more lines with initial letters that produce a succinct 
and significant effect, reading thus: SHAKESPEARE HA!—K. S. 


Delay Is the Song, by Rosamond Haas. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc. $2.00. 

Without fanfare and with few poems previously published, a young 
poet has appeared, quietly as Arcturus, and from her own “mind’s im- 
maculate fire” has shaped her songs. By fusing the traditional with the 
modern, Rosamond Haas creates, against a background of music, poems 
of timeless quality. It was fitting that the poet revealed in this slender 
first volume should receive the major Poetry Award in the Avery Hop- 
wood Contest, 1943, at the University of Michigan. 

The book is composed of poems on love, identity, creativeness, and 
the spiritual life, with a single poem, “Envoi,” as the fifth and last part. 
As in any first book there are uneven places and here these are doubly 
apparent for the obvious reason. Oddly enough in some of the poems 
on identity or self, the individuality of the poet is not as well defined as 
in the other groups. This is due in part perhaps to the rather strident 
tone produced by the type-setting machine in the poem “8 A. M.,” for 
example. One might argue that it is the poem and not the manner in 
which it is presented that matters. But here somehow it does matter 
because the poetry in general is so exquisite in music and overtones that 
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even this distraction becomes a dissonant intrusion. Again, in the love 

ms the delicately wrought “fern-seed” suddenly drops to e.e.cum- 
mings and the lower case, typographically speaking. When the thought 
itself is markedly individual the reader requires no sign-posts saying this 
or that is definitely modern. 

Throughout the book certain words and symbols recur frequently, 
such as syllables, meaning, stars, birds, bells, blue, which become a kind 
of motif, but at times the impact of the word is lessened by too close 
repetition. Only 2 poet with a sensitive and mystic perception, worthy 
of Blake, could have written the haunting lines of “Lily of the Valley,” 
which was first published in SPIRIT last January. The title poem, 
“Fugue,” “Tallow Song,” “Medieval Margin,” “The Annunciation,” “The 
Hummingbird,” “Reply to Arcturus,” to name but a few poems, are 
reason enough for rejoicing that the book was published. Rosamond 
Haas possesses all the qualifications of a poet of the first rank and in 
addition has youth on her side. It is hoped that there will be more of her 
word-notes comparable to the achievement and promise in this first 
book.—Isabel Harriss Barr. 


Free Enterprise, by Mary Ballard Duryee. New York: The Fine Editions 
Press. $2.00. 

The author of Free Enterprise exhibits serious craftsmanship and 
the poems are solidly composed, musical rather than melodious, worked 
out with a classical restraint. The sonnets are perhaps the best of the 
poems. But it appears to the present reviewer that there are some fun- 
damental defects. Metaphors are sometimes confused with one another 
—a fault all too common in modern concentrated poetry. One is in- 
clined to quarrel with the poet’s emphasis on restraint; the content of 
many of the poems is underdeveloped, and often the content itself is 
unworthy of the ambitious statement in which it is set forth, so that the 
reader detects a kind of poetical attitudinizing. The poet herself may 
be wholeheartedly sincere, but this sincerity is not often communicated, 
and the reader is left emotionally cold. 

One does not ask, of course, that a poem be primarily an emotional 
experience, in the sense that emotion itself be the chief end of poetry. 
But the esthetic emotion is the inevitable issue of all good poetry, flowing 
out of the reader’s communication with the poet. It would seem, more- 
over, that Mrs. Duryee writes too much in a somewhat dated style: the 
abstract and calculating manner of a decade ago. Thus the sonnets— 
while technically quite flawless, and richer in communication than the 
other poems—are self-consciously stylistic. The fascinating musical 
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rhetoric of the later Miss Millay is re-echoed in some of the sonnets, per- 
haps without the guilt of conscious imitation —John Duffy, C.SS.R. 


Mexican Summer, by Helen Gerry. New York: The Fine Editions Press. 
$1.00. 

This is a book of descriptive and lyric poetry. But the lyrical qual- 
ity in some of the pieces seems a trifle thin. Whereas good music js 
made out of Mexican names and expressions and there is color in most of 
the poems, with vivacity and sunniness of mood, perfect climax is rare. 
The reader feels that many of the poems would have served only as intro- 
ductions or statements to poems in the hands of a greater poet. 

As in Free Enterprise, reviewed elsewhere in this issue, there is a 
good deal of factual exposition in Mexican Summer, and not enough of 
that deep beating of the heart which throbs through all good poetry. 
Metaphors are frequently mixed, and there is a noticeable degree of self- 
imitation. Assuming a merely clever poetical tone, the poet could con- 
clude one of her pieces on the false note carried in the following lines: 


“Hé, Popocatepetl,” Pancho sings . . . 

“A man is stuff of sun-dried mud that clings 
And wraps him in his final resting place . . . 
Life’s as short as an Indian’s shadow; 

Death’s the scutt!e of a scorpion in the vine.” 


It is nevertheless clear that the poet has a mastery over pattern, both 
rhythmical and syntactical. What frequently fails to get through this 
technique is the reflective sympathy which Miss Gerry expresses in only 
a few of her poems.—John Duffy, C.SS.R. 


Hearth-Fire, by Marel Brown. Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman Press. $1.00. 

Marel Brown has the credit of producing a very annoying little vol- 
ume of poems, which if only more annoying might really be quite im- 
portant, and if only less so might be quietly forgotten. The point is the 
reader can do neither. He is aware, as he begins to read her work that 
a great deal of it is derivative, and then suddenly comes upon a piece like 
“Flamingos” and you don’t care whether it is derivative or not. It is 
good and that is enough. And afterwards, like the poetess herself, “Only 
a warm memory is left in my heart.” I suspect from verses like “Para- 
dox” and others that the author has been reading the Greek anthology 
or some of the fragments of Sappho. There is a sameness in the thought 
and almost in the expression—a cameo effect more pleasing than that of 
most of her longer pieces, though her sonnets are uniformly satisfactory. 
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Horace, it will be recalled, commended the verses of all new poets 
to a temporary grave of nine years before publication. It is still sound 
advice. If she had acted upon it, the next decade might have seen a bet- 
ter than average performance by Marel Brown.—kK. S. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Victoria, Canada. 

To the Editor—I have just finished reading the interesting introduction 
to your publication, Drink from the Rock, and to the remark contained 
therein, “‘a pious platitude might be a poetic blasphemy,” I sound a loud 
(and pious) “Amen.” Once again, if “unpoetic sanctity” should not 
send us to the Confessional, then none of us is a sinner. That there is 
nothing original, unless Original Sin, is a fact that self-styled modern 
poets are apt to overlook in their scorn or ignorance of the past. It 
might be pointed out to such that one does not have to be a drunkard 
in order to enjoy drinking songs—though a certain amount of wine may 
help, as it.appears to have helped the composers of such songs, from 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle onwards. 

John Donne, in one of his (unsuccessful) attempts to break through 
what Coleridge called, “the chosen laws controlling choice,” claimed 
that he and his lady love were truly wed because the same flea had bitten 
both of them, and their two bloods were thereby mingled. One could 
wish for a plague of Elizabethan fleas to visit us that the poems of T. S. 
Elliot might be blended with the Barrack Room Ballads, and we present- 
day poets might learn how to save our modern poetic souls. The re- 
marks in this introduction on the value of poetic tradition, ought to be 
stamped in red ink, blood if possible, on every man’s or woman’s type- 
writer, whether they be worshippers of vers libre, or apostles of the pale 
ghost of polyphonic prose. If the clear visual images of Dante were 
suddenly to shine through the alliterative arabesques of Swinburne, this 
would be a consummation devoutly to be wished. While we are waiting 
for the proper flea to bite the appropriate number of modern word- 
mongers, and mix their bloods, it is a comfort and an inspiration to find 
a magazine like SPIRIT that knows what it is doing and has the spirit 
to do it. 

In one poem I find the phrase, “This strange democracy of pain,” 
which might have been coined by Shakespeare, if he had lived in Athens 
when the Athenians coined the word, democracy. The whole poem of 
that “Adam world” could be called a stroke of genius, except for the 
sad fact that the word, genius, has fallen upon evil ways; like the word, 
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maestro, which last is now applied to any broken-down band follower 
who is not too anaemic to wave a baton. I speak of this particular poem 
with the authority of an Adam who has lingered too long in hospital 
Edens, but not long enough to collect a line like, “who laughed down 
loneliness and warm wore love.” 

Nevertheless there, led on by an unholy fascination, I read more 
than my fair share of free verse and chopped-up prose, untarnished by 
any trace of the knowledge of strophe, cadence or return. What some- 
one has termed, “thumbnail sketches of a star in a puddle,” can be taken 
by English literature in its stride, such is the excellence of its digestive 
history; but that variety of food is weakening for a convalescent, and 
the whole world is in a convalescing stage (or ought to be), which 
struggle towards health is greatly retarded by severe attacks of the disease 
called journalism. Many journalists rise on the wings of their trade to 
the slopes of Parnassus, but not before we, the public, are infected by the 
jargon of the headline and the jaundice of verbal disasters, too numerous 
and too lurid to enumerate. 

From the foregoing rambling remarks will emerge the obvious fact 
that I have received my copy of Drink from the Rock. What may not 
be quite so obvious is that I am very glad to be a member of such a 
Society (if only as an onlooker), and that I, an adept at spending money 
foolishly, have for once made an investment worthy of the sagacity of 
my brother, who is a banker. He would have said, “I beg to acknowl- 
edge, with thanks, receipt of the above specified publication, which has 
come to hand in good condition and the contents duly noted.” I might 
have said the same thing, but it is too late now; so will content myself 
by adding that the way you have managed to combine high quality with 
variety shows an artistry equal to that of your contributors. Josephine 
Jacobsen’s “Listen, David!” puts one in mind of G. K. Chesterton who 
took one swift look at Elliot’s lines: 


This is the way the world ends, 
This is the way the world ends, 
This is the way the world ends, 
Not with a bang, but a whimper. 


and then wrote: 


Some sneer; some snigger; some simper 
In the youth where we laughed and sang. 
And they may end with a whimper, 
But we will end with a bang. 
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Yours with a bang and with apologies for the length of these un- 
digested and unrestricted remarks, which I hesitate to call a letter.— 
Alan Fraser Grant. 


Chicago, Ill. 

To the Editor—Perhaps you may again permit me to take advantage of 
your pages? I myself do not write poetry but I enjoy reading it and also 
seeing it discussed, although I must confess that I would turn tail and 
run fast if any one were to suggest that I participate in an actual verbal 
debate. To my mind, then, being what might be called a timid person, 
having a “communications” department in a journal is a very happy 
thing; for a journal which publishes editorial opinion, I think it is un- 
fair to the reader not to have one. The editor may rightly “pontificate,” 
but the dissident reader should have a chance to speak back if he chooses. 
There is one editor I know—his magazine gives occasional space to poetry 
—whom I would like very much to answer but in print and on his own 
home ground. 

The preceding may indicate that I enjoy the letters you publish 
from your readers, but then I do not think too many of them properly 
take advantage of it. It should be very much more the forum for the 
exchange of opinion—a forum which I know you intend it to be. This 
is evident in the fact that in recent months there has been a much closer 
approach to the ideal. 

With this in mind, I would like to venture a suggestion. You con- 
stantly speak of the value to the poet of intensifying his or her critical 
faculty. Why not, then, call for—encourage if possible by the contest 
idea—letters from your readers which would in effect be a critical ap- 
praisal of Drink from the Rock? I wouldn’t feel equal to that myself 
but I'd certainly look forward to what the non-professional critics might 
have to say.—John Fitzgerald. 


Mobile, Ala. 

To the Editor—Referring to the May issue in which you mentioned the 
influences which affect a poet’s work, I heartily agree with you that 
these are not always easily to be traced. In fact I think it is apt to prove 
discomfiting for a critic to be too positive in such matters. For in- 
stance, the editor of a publishing house told a friend of mine, who had 
submitted a novel, that his work showed too marked an influence of 
Meredith’s Richard Feveril, and the friend could only reply: “I never 
read it nor Meredith either.”—Ann Hollins. 
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DRINK FROM THE ROCK 


Selected Poems from SPIRIT, 1939-1944 
with an Introduction by 
HELEN C. WHITE 


An attractively bound and printed book of 144 pages, Drink from 
the Rock, presents 98 poems of outstanding merit selected by the 
Editors of SPIRIT in collaboration with William A. Donaghy, S.J., 
Mary Kolars and A. M. Sullivan. 


America says: 

Some of the finest poetry appearing in the country has graced the 
pages of SPIRIT. The fact is too clear to need belaboring; the reasons 
for it are not far to seek. ... The ideal of the poet must be contem- 
plation—a contemplation of himself, of nature and of God. All the 
poems in Drink from the Rock seem impregnated with that contem- 
plation. The Catholic Poetry Society is achieving its aim. In so 
doing, it has raised immeasurably the standard of American poetry. 


The Catholic World says: 

The range of these poems is broad; their themes include religious 
devotion, patriotism, death and judgment, nature, war . . . bomely 
scenes of every day life, and domestic affections in storm and calm. 
In spite of this diversity unity is not lacking, the unity which finds 
expression in faith and courage, in love, resignation, and pity, all vital- 
ized by strong feeling which, in the finest of these lyrics, deepens into 
passion. ... Drink from the Rock is 4 rewarding volume. 


The Commonweal says: 

It is a distinguished collection . . . and as one reads the book 
through, one cannot help being impressed with the uniformity of its 
excellence. Nowhere does one feel that an infelicitious or amateurish 
note is struck. ... The Catholic Poetry Society is certainly to be con- 
gratulated for what it bas done . . . Drink from the Rock is its fitting 
monument. 





Priced at only $1.50 (a comparable volume would be $2.50 in the 
current market), Drink from the Rock may be obtained from THE 
CatnHo.ic Poetry Society or AMERicA, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. No order will be honored without a remittance. 


N. B.—Only four hundred copies of the limited edition remain. 
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